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ABSTRACT 

This guide identifies higher education strategies that 
effectively recruit and support future special educators from 
underrepresented groups. It begins with a list of common barriers to 
recruiting and retaining such students. Principles that make partnership 
efforts work are identified, such as a focus on connections, publicity, and 
flexibility/creativity. Ten specific recruitment strategies are explained. 
These include soliciting prospective teachers from the local diverse 
population; developing teacher cadet programs in K-12 schools with a diverse 
student body; including special education during "career nights" or college 
recruitment fairs; advertising federally funded personnel preparation 
programs; and soliciting funds from minority owned local businesses. Among 
seven specific strategies for supporting students in teacher education 
programs are: having faculty members mentor students; providing learning 
support for students with disadvantaged educational backgrounds; offering 
study skills training; and securing funding for student expenses. (Contains 
14 references.) (DB) 
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How Higher Education Partnerships Are Recruiting 
and Supporting Future Special Educators from Underrepresented Groups 



Challenges and Successful Partnerships 

Our schools have a great and growing need for special edu- 
cation teachers, especially teachers fiom diverse cultures. 
Virtually every urban, suburban, rural, and sparsely populat- 
ed school district in the United States is looking for good 
recmits. The need is great in large part because the student 
population is growing at the same time that teachers are retir- 
ing or otherwise leaving the field of special education. 
Simply too few potential educators are in the pipeline. 

The particular need for special educators from underrepre- 
sent^ groups is urgent. The number of students of color in 
American schools is increasing dramatically; soon, by most 
estimates, 40% of U.S. students will be fiom diverse cultures 
while fewer than 12% of teachers will be. All our students, 
including all our special education students, deserve to be 
taught by highly qualified teachers who mirror the diversi- 
ty of our society. 

Given the shortage of qualified applicants, the task of filling 
these teacher positions can seem daunting. Yet, as commu- 
nities in a wide variety of settings are discovering, future can- 
didates for the jobs are all around us. They are middle school 
and high school students, college fioshmen, college gradu- 
ates and military personnel thinking of career changes, para- 
professionals and support staff already working in schools, 
and adults considering college for the first time. 

In order to move these potential special educators first into 
the pipeline and then into the classroom, community stake- 
holders are working together in focused, innovative partner- 
ships. The most common community partners are teacher 
preparation programs at institutions of higher education 
(THEs) and local school districts. They may share resources, 
collaborate with state projects and alternative certification pro- 
grams, or form new preparation programs. “Many alterna- 
tive programs were actu^y creat^ by universities and local 
school districts to help alleviate teacher shortages” (Roach & 
Cohen, 2002, p. 16). These partnerships may also be joined 
by local businesses, media, and advocates for students with 
disabilities. 



An important goal of these partnerships is to overcome bar- 
riers to enrolling and retaining students fiom underrepresent- 
ed groups in special education teacher preparation pro- 
grams. Some of the most frequently mentioned barriers 
include: 

-f The decreasing attractiveness of teaching as a 
profession; 

-f Lack of academic preparation: “Many students 
of color are subjected to substandard education 
from the moment they begin school” (Alliance, 
2000, p. 10); 

-f Difficulties with test-taWng; 

-f The cost of higher education; 

-f Lack of information about teacher training and 
job opportunities; 

-f Not knowing what to expect at IHEs; 

-f Lack of academic support in programs; 

-f Inadequate contact with advisors, mentors, and 
peers. 

Partnerships have discovered they need an array of strategies 
to meet these challenges and increase and retain a pool of 
diverse special educators. The most effective strategies com- 
bine good practice with local plans to solve local teacho" short- 
ages. 

What Makes Strategies Work 

Each partnership’s efforts are tailored to specific communi- 
ty ne^, but the basic elements of successful strategies can 
te adapted for any setting. Here, in snapshot form, are some 
keys to making your own partnerships and programs woik. 
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“A teacher of color in the 
classroom has an impact 
on all students, not just stu- 
dents of color. For African 
American, Hispanic, Asian, 
and American Indian chil- 
dren, having a teacher of 
color means having a role 
model. For white students, 
having a teacher of color 
presents an opportunity to 
learn from an individual who 
reflects the broad cultural 
and social diversity that is 
the bedrock of our national 
unity^’ 

Alliance for Equity in Higher 
Education, 2000, p. 6 




Focus on connections 

First, encourage personal connections. 
Many young people are attracted to and 
stay in the specid education profession 
because of relationships with a teacher or 
student teacher, club advisor, mentor, col- 
lie recmiler, peer tutor, fk;ulty advisor, per- 
son with a disability, and on and on. 
Creating and nourishing these personal 
relationships is even more important in 
diverse cultures. Second, focus on con- 
nections between program partners. For 
example, make suns local high school coun- 
selors know the details of local IHE recruit- 
ment and financial aid; that area commu- 
nity colleges offer a seamless transition to 
the local IHE preparation program; and 
that local schools offer IHE student teach- 
ers good field woric support. 



Spread the word 

Recruits are more likely to choose special 
education careers and your program if they 
receive important information in the right 
place at the right time. Use any means 
available to publicize your program. Go to 
places where likely teacher preparation 
candidates are: kindeigarten-through-12th 
grade (K-12) schools (where potential 
recruits may either work or study), recre- 
ation centers, rhilitary bases, community 
colleges, college student centers. Try to 
have information available when people are 
likely to make career choices, which means 
well before the end of high school or when 
individuals are leaving the military or are 
ready to switch careers. 



Cast a wide net 

Look beyond traditional high school sen- 
iors for likely program candidates: parae- 
ducators, retired people, community college 
students, career-changers, and local citi- 
zens who have never been to college have 
all made excellent special education teach- 
ers. Look beyond ^ucational institutions 
for partners: small business owners, boys 
and girls clubs, citizen advocates, parents, 
and local media can all have a seat at the 



table. And look beyond expected govern- 
ment funding for money for your students: 
small businesses, large corporations, and 
foundations have all supported the prepa- 
ration of educators from diverse back- 
grounds. 



Pay attention to both the big picture and the 
personal details 

Programs are driven by important issues: 
the need to find educators and funding, 
and to satisfy government mandates and 
serve community goals. However, finding 
and keeping potential special education 
teachers from underrepresented groups 
also requires attention to individual details. 
Students are more likely to stay in your pro- 
gram if they each feel valued and support- 
ed. That can mean noticing which student 
needs more time with a tutor, helping a 
mature student with babysitting expenses, 
or arranging a small group meeting so stu- 
dent teachers can talk atout the stress of 
field woilc. In a sense, you’re building your 
program one student at a time. 



Be flexible and creative 

The traditional teacher preparation models 
have not been successfiil enough at keep- 
ing diverse populations in the pool; so 
there’s room for innovation, variety, and 
fine-tuning to meet your needs. Try creative 
approaches to teacher preparation, includ- 
ing distance education and flexible sched- 
uling. Offer a range of academic help to 
meet students’ different learning styles and 
requirements, and a mix of social, emotion- 
al, and financial supports to keep recruits in 
your program. 

What follows is a menu of recmitment 
and support strategies that have woriced 
for m^school district partnerships. We 
discuss each strategy as a ‘ ‘stand-alone,’ ’ but 
many of the strategies overlap or are easi- 
ly combined. Throughout, we offer exam- 
ples of successful programs; at the end of 
this guide, you’ll find contact information 
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for programs, plus pointers to additional 
resources. 



Recruitment Strategies 

These are strategies for recruiting a diverse 
pool of educators, including diversity of age, 
color, educational backgrounds and career 
histories. Some combination of the strate- 
gies should meet your needs. Many pro- 
grams use multiple approaches. New Jersey 
City University’s IDepartment of Specid 
Education, for example, has made aggres- 
sive efforts to attract participants from 
underrepresented groups. The University 
contacts high school ^dance counselors 
for referrals, sends University students into 
high schools as recruiters, holds a campus 
open house, maintains a database of poten- 
tial recruits, and participates in the 
University’s overall marketing program. 
Between 1994 and 1999, the percent of 
non-white undergraduates enrolled in the 
Department of Special Education went 
from 10% to 30%; the number of special 
education majors jumped from 70 to 130 
(Hurwitz, 2000). These strategies work. 



Strategy 1 : Create graw-your-own teacher 
preparation programs from the diverse 
population in your educational communi- 
ty- 

Grow-your-own programs look for local 
people who can become highly qualified 
special education teachers in community 
schools. These programs recruit pwple, 
train them through an IHE/school district 
partnership, and then place and support 
them back in the local schools. 

Grow-your-owns can focus on any pool of 
potential recruits, depending on local needs. 
Some programs train paraprofessionals 
and clerical support staff who are already 
woiidng in schools. Others concentrate on 
local college graduates or individuals with 
little or no post-secondary education. The 
U.S. Office of Special Education Programs 
(OSEP) previously-funded Career 
Alternatives in Special Education (CASE) 



program at Southwest Texas State 
University primarily recruited former mil- 
itary employees or computer industry work- 
ers fiiom the nearby area who were interest- 
ed in a career change. Almost aU of the 
people CASE trained as special educators 
- 159 so far - have taken teaching positions 
in schools near their homes . 



The grow-your-own strategy works so well 
because the partners involved, including res- 
idents, school districts, and universities, 
are able to address local requirements in a 
precise, targeted way. For instance, using 
this strategy, you can find and train individ- 
uals who are well known to a particular cul- 
ture in your community. A bilingual spe(^ 
educator whom you recmit for training 
directly from your community’s bilingual 
population will have a much easier time 
establishing trust and developing relation- 
ships with parents than a teacher brought in 
from elsewhere. 

Grow-your-own programs can be particu- 
larly effective in meeting teacher short- 
ages in rural and sparsely populated areas. 
San Diego State University’s partnership 
with a region of 17 school districts in the 
California desert trained individuals who, 
for the most part, had grown up and gone 
to school in the area. As of 1998, of the 7 1 
participants who had earned special educa- 
tion certification through the program, 85% 
remained in the region. Part of the pro- 
gram’s success is its “regionalization” of 
content to fit local needs and circumstances 
(Cegelka & Alvarado, 2000). 



“Preparing future early 
childhood educators at 
Towson University’s 
Professional Development 
School (PDS) Model has 
resulted in the increased 
retention of new teachers 
hired by Baltimore County 
schools and other school 
districts in central Maryland. 
This project, along with a 
PDS project in two 
Baltimore City Public 
Schools, has also enabled 
Towson University, a tradi- 
tionally white subuitan uni- 
versity, to recruit African- 
American students to its 
programs in Early 
Childhood Education and 
Infant-Primary Special 
Education.” 

Dr. Terry Berkeley 

Towson University 



Strategy 2: Develop Teacher Cadet pro- 
grams in K-1 2 schools with large popula- 
tions from diverse cultures. 

Teacher Cadet Programs, also called 
Teacher Academies, are middle and high 
school programs that show young people 
the rewards of teaching and encourage 
meaningful relationships between students 
with disabilities and their peers in general 
education. When these programs are care- 
fully planned and run in highly diverse 
school settings, students create personal 
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bonds that transcend race, class, and disabil- 
ity. The perception of “special education” 
changes for these students, their families, 
and the wider community. 



“The successful recruitment 
of teachers of color, espe- 
cially African American 
teachers, requires the col- 
laborative efforts of many 
institutions and individuals. 
The creative exchange that 
is the natural outcome of 
such collaboration is likely to 
etxourage the development 
of more creative recruitment 
strategies. In addition, col- 
latorative efforts send those 
who are considering the 
profession important mes- 
sages about the significance 
of a future career in the edu- 
cation field.” 

Goodwin, 2000, p. 169-170. 



IHE/school district partnerships have found 
that Cklet programs greatly aid the recruit- 
ment of young people from diverse back- 
^unds into the special education profes- 
sion. The strategy succeeds for several 
reasons. First, young people often choose 
educational and career paths before - and 
sometimes long before - they finish high 
school. 

The second reason for this strategy’s suc- 
cess is the chance for participants to get to 
know peers with disabilities. Young people 
who decide to become special educators 
often say that their relationship with some- 
one with a disability was a deciding factor. 
Hiis means that your partnership’s Teacher 
Cadet programs can have a lasting impact 
through the personal connections Aey 
encourage. 

The South Carolina Center for Teacher 
Recruitment has had great success with 
its Teacher Cadet Program. The program 
was established by legislative action to 
offer a one-semester credit course to all high 
school seniors interested in becoming teach- 
ers. The program has now expanded to 
middle schools. 

TTie South Carolina Teacher Cadet Program 
devotes two weeks of its one semester cur- 
riculum to special education, helping stu- 
dents understand what disabilities are, how 
ey impact the lives of peers with disabil- 
ities, and what Cadets could do in the future 
as special educators to improve their own 
lives and the lives of those with disabilities. 



The effectiveness of this strategy in recruit- 
ing individuals to the field is apparent: 
25% of the South Carolina Cadet students 
who enter teaching preparation programs 
have chosen special education. 



Strategy 3: Involve students from K-12 
schools with diverse populations in after- 
school clubs that help them get to know 
peers with disabilities, meet undergradu- 
ate special education majors, and assist 
special education teachers. 

Certain student clubs have been excellent 
recruiting tools for the special education 
field because they give young people an ear- 
ly introduction to the profession and encour- 
age the kinds of strong relationships that can 
lead to a career in special education. Clubs 
such as Future Teachers of America involve 
secondary students in activities that make 
teaching attractive. While FTA is not 
focused on special education professions, 
it may indirectly attract individuals to the 
field by facilitating meaningful relation- 
ships with peers who have disabilities, 
especially when a club makes an effort to 
include both general and special educa- 
tion students. 

Ohio’s Project Support, a statewide, state- 
funded network of student clubs, was cre- 
ated first to facilitate relationships between 
disabled and nondisabled peers and second 
to address the acute shortage of special 
educators. The Project’s student manual 
makes the connection clear; “Have you 
ever thought you might like to be a teacher? 
Project Support will provide you with an 
opportunity to ‘test the waters.’” Through 
su^er camps and meetings, the clubs 
train students to be support volunteers for 
peers with disabilities, and hands-on helpers 
for special education teachers. Members 
form strong, lasting bonds with the partners 
they help support. 

While Project Support is still collecting 
data on the impact that the clubs have had 
on students’ career choices, anecdotally 
the Project rept^ that many student mem- 
bers are majoring in education in college 
and many are already teaching. 

Clubs are also effective recruiting tools 
when they have student-teacher or teacher 
intern leaders. College and university pro- 
grams that partner with local school districts 
find that the student teachers and interns 
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they place in K-12 schools often act as on- 
site recmiters both to the institution and the 
profession. The Title II Teacher 
Recruitment/Partnership Grant at 
Southwest Texas State University in San 
Marcos has supported this kind of 
IHE/school district initiative for the past 
three years. With IHE student teachers and 
teacher intenis sponsoring firtuie teacher 
clubs, the partnership can use the person- 
al relationships that spring up naturally 
between high school students and student 
teachers to interest high schoolers in special 
education and the profession. 

Norfolk State University follows a related 
strategy with Adopt- A-School, aprogram 
that places University education majors in 
local schools to attract young people to 
the profession. In one middle school, 
University students work as tutors, library 
aides, and teachers’ helpers, and offer the 
middle school students invitations to 
University events. 



Strategy 4: Present information sessions 
on professions in speciai education during 
“career nights’’ or coiiege recruitment 
fairs in K-12 schoois and recreation sites. 
Give information to undergraduates who 
might pursue speciai education prepara- 
tion. 

One of the most effective ways to recruit 
diverse students is to bring information 
about die college and university programs 
directly to them. These students often lack 
the resources to travel to various campus- 
es for CHi-site visits. When college represen- 
tatives come to high schools and commu- 
nity colleges and show a genuine intaest in 
students’ neighboriioods and communi- 
ties, IHEs increase the chances of attracting 
applicants. In Mississippi, the historically 
Black university, Jackson State University, 
has representatives from the School of 
Education accompany University recruita:s 
on visits to high schools and community 
colleges. These representatives talk with 
interested Black students about the pro- 
fession, the teacher education program, 
and financial aid. 



New Jersey City University’s Department 
of Special Education and the CASE pro- 
gram at South West Texas State University 
are just two of a number of programs that 
use another method of getting informa- 
tion directly to students: a recmitment 
video. The video shows multicultural p^ 
engaged in the programs’ activities, 
describes the departments’ supportive 
atmospheres and strong relationships 
between faculty and students, and empha- 
size the excitement of starting a career as a 
special educator. 

In addition to recruiting at college fairs, 
your partnership can offer information ses- 
sions about careers in special education 
through community agencies such as Boys 
and Girls Clubs and Upward Bound 
Programs. You may find that TRIO and 
Trde n Gear Up grant-supported youth 
programs for low income and diverse stu- 
dents also offer good opportunities for pre- 
sentations. Include information about firian- 
cial aid, personnel preparation programs in 
students’ own geographic areas, and avail- 
able supports. 

On college campuses, offer information 
sessions on special education training to stu- 
dents exploring career possibilities. Arrange 
for talks in campus multicultural centers, 
sororities and fi^mities, and student cen- 
ters as well as in the Special Education 
Department. Southwest Texas State 
University’s OSEP-funded TiyP partner- 
ship has an intra-university recruitment 
plan that targets students in the University’s 
general studies programs. 



Strategy 5: Help high school students 
and career-changers move smoothly 
through the process of applying to IHEs that 
offer professional preparation for future 
special educators. 



“Dialogue with our gradu- 
ates is continuous and dur- 
ing the summer months fol- 
low-up phone calls and 
letters are sent out to update 
our Graduate Directory. 
Thirty-nine of our graduates 
continue to teach special 
education in North Carolina 
Public Schools while 21 
have chosen to move out of 
state to teach and one 
teaches abroad. Some of 
our graduates move to 
Virginia due to early employ- 
ment contracts and higher 
salaries. More importantly, 
the retention rate for our 
graduates is higher than the 
national average. In addi- 
tion, they are furthering their 
education to increase the 
numter of African American 
special educators in admin- 
istrative and faculty posi- 
tions in higher education... 
Our special education pro- 
gram has a proven track 
record for recruiting, nurtur- 
ing, and graduating African 
and European Americans, 
persons of a different sexu- 
al orientation and individuals 
with disabilities”. 

Dr. Catty Kea 
Norti Carolina A &T University 



Offering assistance with college admis- 
sions is a good way to attract individuals 
who might otherwise not ^ply for spedal 
education teacho" training. ‘Fust-generation 
students have to chart unfamiliar territory 
when navigating the collie-going process; 
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t^ically they lack knowledge of admis- 
sions and financial aid procedures. They 
cannot look to their parents for an under- 
standing of the college experience or for 
assistance in filling out applications” 
(Alliance, p. 12). 



“Students often make deci- 
sions early in life about tiieir 
career goals. Given an 
opportunity to participate in 
activities related to their 
career choices, students are 
able to confirm or reject 
these notions early enough 
to influence their selection of 
courses for college. Relative 
to teaching, students who 
wish to teach are able to 
strengthen their skills 
ttirough hands-on activities 
beginning in high school.” 

MinterA Gilliam, 2002, p. 186 



These potential recruits may be unaware of 
all the information and resources avail- 
able. To ease the transition of these firture 
special educators fiom high school OT careCT 
to collie, your IHE/school district partner- 
ship can provide practical help with admis- 
sions and financial aid. You can also offer 
career counseling, drawing on - for exam- 
ple - the National Clearinghouse for 
Professions in Special Education’s 
(NCPSE’s) career profiles (www.special- 
ed-careers.org), which describe 19 special 
educator career paths in depth. “Recruits 
may be more likely to commit to the teach- 
ing profession if they have some awareness 
of the career praths one can follow as an edu- 
cator” (Goodwin, p. 169). Be sure that 
community high school counselcH^ univer- 
sity program recnriters, and school district 
prersonnel directors keep these profiles on 
hand to share with students exploring 
careers. 

Commimity colleges offer a first proint of 
entry into higher educaticm for many stu- 
dents who value closeness to home and the 
flexible scheduling that allows them to 
work full-time. Community collie staff are 
impxrrtant partners in the effort to recruit 
potential special educators, providing 
admissions and program information to 
assirre a smooth transition to the commu- 
nity college and an equally smooth trans- 
fer later to a four year institution. 



‘It is incumbent upron deprartments of edu- 
cation at four-year colleges and imiversities 
to partner with commimity and junior col- 
leges to encourage students to transfer to 
their institutions and to select teaching as a 
career” (Futrell, 1999, p. 32). 



Strategy 6: Advertise OSEP-funded per- 
sonnel preparation programs in local K-12 
schools with large populations of students 
from diverse backgrounds. 

“For many, the cost of acollege education 
is prohibitive or will have a debilitating 
impact on their femilies. Because tuition 
rates are high, growing numbers of minor- 
ity students lack the financial means to go 
to a four year college or university (Futrell, 
1999, p. 32). 

Letting px)tential candidates for teacher 
ptep^on programs know about available 
funding makes good recruiting sense. The 
information is readily available. The 
NCPSE houses the most comprehensive 
database of two and four year sprecial edu- 
cation prersonnel preparation programs 
available on line. Etograms that are fund- 
ed through OSEP are highlighted in the 
database, with contact irrfc«niatic»i about the 
g^t administrator at each listed ME. 
Financial aid is available for qualified prer- 
sons who enter those OSEP funded pro- 
grams. 

Make this database available to help pjeo- 
ple fiom undenepnesented grouprs connect 
with resources that could enable them to 
enter the field. Encourage students to con- 
tact the OSEP grant administrators at IHEs; 
as always, pjersonal connections can make 
a critical difference when students are 
deciding on career paths and college. If 
your preparation program has an OSEP 
gmt, m^e sure the counselors at the local 
high schools in your region know what 
your program has to offer. 



Strategy 7: Publicize supports that person- 
nel preparation programs offer to their 
non-traditional cohort of studente, includ- 
ing tutoring, editing services, and group 
study sessions. 

Orte of the most successfiil ways of recruit- 
ing pjersons fiom undeneprosented groups 
is to let them know they’ll be prart of a 
cohort or preer group of individuals who 
share the same career inteaests, challenges. 
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and goals. Preparation programs that suc- 
cessfully retain diverse students offer their 
cohort groups a variety of social, emotion- 
al, behavior^, financid, and academic sup- 
ports. When potential recruits hear that 
they’ll meet regularly with their cohort to 
discuss everything from class assignments 
and scheduling to home and family respon- 
sibilities, they’re often intrigued and reas- 
sured enou^ to consider entering post- 
secondary education. 

Make sure you let interested potential stu- 
dents know about supports; explain their 
value in information sessions and publici- 
ty. Use local and community news outlets, 
as well as community and business bulletin 
boards and door-to^oor hand delivered 
flyers. The Special Education Program at 
North Carolina A & T State University 
uses all types of local neighborfiood com- 
munication outlets, including local super- 
markets and fast food establishments. 
CASE publicizes its OSEP funded program 
by brochure, website, iiecruitment film, 
public service announcements, and adver- 
tisements through the Texas Troops to 
Teachers program. 



Strategy 8: Solicit funds from local busi- 
ness owners of color, targeted for tuition 
assistance for a special educator candi- 
date. 

Bringing community business owners into 
your partnership is practical and valuable . 
They have a strong interest in the future of 
the woridcHce since they will eventually hire 
individuals with disabilities who are grad- 
uating fiom local K-12 special education 
programs. They need to see how important 
competent special educators are, and how 
local business can and should support local 
students fiom diverse cultures who want to 
train in the field. 

Ask business owners in your area to spon- 
sor a specific person who’s shown promise 
academically and who could not pursue a 
career in special education without finan- 
cial assistance. 



When approaching business partners, make 
the connection between their investment 
and their ‘ ‘return’ ’ by sharing the success sto- 
ries of students helped by other business 
owners’ generosity. Take literature with 
you that highlights the accomplishments of 
former special education students now 
working in the community. Explain that 
these successes are the result of an array of 
supports, including the involvement of 
qualified special education teachers. 
Personalize the connection by introduc- 
ing business owners to prospective spe- 
cial educators; sponsor open houses in the 
high schools that spotlight students with dis- 
abilities who are pursuing a wok-study pro- 
gram. 

Engaging these business owners in work- 
force development may require skills and 
expertise outside the t)^ical realm of uni- 
versity faculty or school district administra- 
tors. Using a public relations firm that spe- 
cializes in diversity markets can be well 
worth the cost NCPSE worked with the 
Watkins Group, Inc. on the 2002-03 
Diversity Recruitment Campaign in six 
cities in the Southeastern United States, 
creating a “grassroots” initiative to recruit 
people in diverse neighborhoods to become 
special educators. 



Strategy 9: Create state-supported finan- 
cial aid opportunities for people from 
underrepresented groups who choose 
special education as a career path. 

‘ ‘Lack of access to adequate financial sup- 
port shapes many minority students’ deci- 
sions about going to college” (Witty, 2002, 

p.22). 

With the clear need for qualified special 
educators fiom diverse cultures, state leg- 
islatures have been considering funding 
scholarships, loan forgiveness programs, 
tuition reimbursement, and other supports 
focused on recruiting individuals of color 
to the profession. 

Some states, like CaUfomia and Texas, 
have seen legislative proposals for tuition- 
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“I have been working with 
students with special learn- 
ing challenges since my 81 h 
grade year at Heskett 
Middle ^hool. At first, I felt 
kind of scared. When I got 
to know the other students, 

I realized how much fun 
they are and how much we 
are alike. The impact the 
other students have had on 
me has taught me many 
things. I learned notto judge 
a book by its cover. When 
I’m having a bad day, I only 
have to step foot in the 
classroom and the students 
brighten my day, right on 
the spot. I sometimes think 
I’d like to become a teacher^’ 

Cabreena Appleton 
Project Support 
Student Manual 



Enlarging the PonI 



“Helping with the applica- 
tion process can include 
showing students what col- 
lege is like. Develop pro- 
grams to bring minority stu- 
dents, especially those who 
are first-generation college 
students, to area college 
and university campuses to 
learn about campus life. 
The acclimation of students 
to campus life could include 
attending such activities as 
athletic events; seminars; 
special programs; summer 
institutes; and workshops 
to strengthen core academ- 
ic knowledge, testing skills, 
and study habits. 
Participating in such activi- 
ties before enrollment helps 
students understand what 
college life is like; enables 
them to adapt more effec- 
tively; and possibly, increas- 
es their recruitment, reten- 
tion, graduation, and 
placement rates.” 

Futrell, 1999, p. 32 



free education for paiaprofessionals with 
two years of college who plan to complete 
teaching certification through a state IHE. 
Other states, like Tennessee and Florida, 
have supported minotily scholarships and/or 
negotiate reduced tuition at state IHEs to 
meet critical needs, including the need for 
special educators of color. The Alabama 
State Department of Special Education 
offers $ 1 ,200 stipends to prospective spe- 
cial educators training at Historically Black 
Colleges and Universities (HBCUs). 

Committed advocacy is an essential piece 
of the community partnership because so 
many interests are competing for increas- 
ingly limited stale dollars. Work with local, 
state, and national professional organiza- 
tions to keep the neal to train new special 
educators of color at the top of the political 
agenda in your state. Propose grants, 
reduced or fi^ tuition, loan forgiveness, and 
other financial arrangements. Team with 
parents and other stakeholders to continu- 
ally reinforce the message that students 
from underrepresented groups deserve 
equitable opportunities to pursue special 
education careers, regardless of their abil- 
ity to pay tuition. And remind everyone in 
the decision-making chain that, in the class- 
room, highly qualified special educators 
from diverse cultures benefit everyone: 
schools, families, employers, and govern- 
ment. 



Strategy 10: Use collaborative partner- 
ships to seek OSEP and/or state funds for 
preparing individuals from diverse cul- 
tures for careers in special education. 

OSEP targets a portion of its funds direct- 
ly to colleges and universities that serve peo- 
ple of color - HBCXJs, Hispanic Serving 
Institutions, Tribal Colleges, and institutions 
that serve Pacific Rim/Native Hawaiian 
Islanders. Competitions for grant funding 
by the federal government are held once a 
year and are open to all personnel prepara- 
tion programs that serve underrepresented 
groups of color. 



One of the most powerful ways you can 
address the issue of financial aid for students 
fiom underrepresented groups is to write a 
grant proposal that focuses on your 
ME/school district partnership. A good 
example of the kind of proposal that 
receives state funding in Florida was sub- 
mitted by Florida’s Northeast Personnel 
Preparation Partnership. This state depart- 
ment of education/lHE/school district col- 
laboration identified the most critical per- 
sonnel needs of the local schools; then a 
consortium of IHEs developed an innova- 
tive training and certification program to: 

♦ Taiget uncertified and undercerti- 
fied special educators teaching in 
local dstricts; 

♦ Use a cohort model of instmction; 

♦ Involve teachers and administrators 
from the schools and district as 
adjunct professors, mentors, and 
supervisors; 

Provide tuition and academic support 
to the cohort. 

CASE, an OSEP funded partnership at 
Southwest Texas State University, recruit- 
ed educators from surrounding military 
bases through the state’s Troops to Teaches 
initiative. Retired local special education dis- 
trict directors mentored the students during 
the program’s second year, which is actu- 
ally a year-long paid internship in local 
schools where the need is the greatest. 

Whether you access OSEP or state funded 
grants, your system of personnel develop- 
ment be greatly enhanced by collabo- 
rations such as these. These partnerships 
creatively use an array of resources to build 
and support the special education work- 
force. 



Support Strategies 

The goal of these strategies is to keep stu- 
dents in teacher preparation programs and 
encourage them to remain in the professicai. 
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The thread that weaves the strat^es togeth- 
er is “support.” Recruits to your program 
may ne^ help with academics, finances, 
stress, personal and professional issues, 
and more. You can use combinations of the 
strat^es here to reach each individual, 
and to show aU of your students how to 
access needed resources. As the North 
Carolina Consortium to Increase the Supply 
ofMinority Teachers discovered, “. . .suc- 
cess was not determined by the entry skills 
of the candidates. Success was determined 
by their willingness to utilize the support that 
the p»x)ject provided” (WHson-Oyelaran, 
JohiW)n, Perry-Sheldon, & Vickers, 2002, 
p. 141). 



Strategy 1: Assign faculty members to 
mentor students who need extra help with 
enrollment and course selection. 

Starting college can be a confusing and 
stressful experience, especially for students 
who do not have a fan^y history of high- 
er education. 

A supportive mentor who can guide stu- 
dents through the process of applying and 
enrolling in the program will not only help 
ensure that potentid recruits start the pro- 
gram, but thk they remain through comple- 
tion. This is tme whether students are enter- 
ing special education preparation as 
first-time undergraduates or mature, return- 
ing students. The most effective mentor is 
usually a faculty or staff member in the spe- 
cial education program. 

California State Univeisity, Los Angeles has 
17 Divaaity Projects that match faculty 
member mentors with community college 
students of color interested in teaching. 
The fkxrlty members help them through the 
process of transferring to the Univasity and 
finding financial aid (NEA, 2000, p. 53). 

You’ll find that this hands-on approach to 
“reeling in” students at the beginning of 
teacher preparation helps establish from the 
start the kind of personal relationship that 
can bind students to your program. 



Strategy 2: Provide a learning support cen- 
ter or lab in your School of Education for 
students whose previous educational 
experiences have been compromised. 

‘The historic n^ectofK-12 public schools 
serving minority and poor children has 
contributed to these students lacking prepa- 
ration for the rigors of college curricula” 
(Witty, 2002, p. 23). 



Students from underrepresented groups in 
teacher preparation programs may find 
themselves struggling with college work: 
and in need of academic and study skills 
support. Offering these students the help 
they need makes it much more likely that 
they’ll remain in - and succeed in - the 
program. 

Most IHEs have multiple spedalized learn- 
ing labs, including reading and writing 
centers, math rooms, library resource 
rooms, computer centers, and specialized 
tutoring rooms. However, some students in 
your program may be intimidated by the 
size and seemingly impersonal nature of 
these labs, where individuals seeking help 
may have to wait in line, take a number in 
order to be seen, or work alone on comput- 
er learning modules. 

To make the experience of “catching up” 
more personalized and productive, pro- 
vide a physical space for a learning center 
in the School of Education or the Special 
Education Department This will be a place 
where students can feel comfortable and 
supported as they wok alongside memtos 
of their cohort, this specialized lab, pro- 
vide staff and resources to help students 
improve their reading, writing, summariz- 
ing, test taking, and study s kills . 



“One teacher spoke of how 
important OSEP funding 
has been to her. Josie, a 
special educator who 
trained at California State 
University - Chico, wanted to 
be a teacher from the time 
she was in second grade. 
She received OSEP finan- 
cial support under a per- 
sonnel prepaiafon grant tar- 
geting individuals from 
traditionally under-repre- 
sented groups, including 
those with disabilities. As 
Josie said, The stipend 
made it possible for me to 
spend as much time focus- 
ing on my studies as I need- 
ed.’” 



Dr. Usa Churchill 
California State University- 
Chico 



When you refe students to this learning lab, 
recognize that some may not know how to 
access help. Offer orientation, explain how 
the lab works and what the student might 
be able to accomplish there, and perhaps 
arrange for someone to accompany or 
meet the student on a first visit Suggest that 
the student work with the same few lab 
tutors or staff each time. The pay-off here 
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“We engage in an extensive 
outreach program in orderto 
attract students to our pro- 
gram at Bethune Cookman 
College. Recruitment pack- 
ets are mailed to communi- 
ty colleges. Calls are made 
to entering students who 
have not declared a major. 
Flyers are sent to local 
churches, barbershops, 
recreation centers, malls, 
and radio stations that cater 
to African Americans and 
Hispanics are called.” 

McSwain, 20(X), p. 14 



“Sometimes the scale of 
change required is enor- 
mous. Students have ques- 
tions about everything. 
“What is college or universi- 
ty all about?’ ‘How do I pay 
for my college education?’ 
‘How will my education 
affect my relationships with 
my spouse, my family, my 
people?’ ‘What will I do with 
my degree?’ The problem 
for university staff is to pro- 
vide information so it is less 
alien, so it can be absorbed 
into the education or life 
schema the students 
presently possess.” 

Linton, 1991, p. 153 



O ‘ 




is in helping potentially gifted classroom 
teachers succeed in your program. 

Strategy 3: Assign peer tutors to help stu- 
dents wori( on academic skills and stress 
reduction. 

Some students, feeling overwhelmed by the 
pace and volume of assignments, may 
need a more personal approach to aca- 
demic support than a learning lab offers. 
These students may respond more positive- 
ly to a peer tutor. Clark Atlanta University 
School of Education, for example, offers 
peer tutors who work with students on 
communication skills, computer applica- 
tions, statistics, and more (IffiA, 2C^, p. 
36). In addition to providing academic aid, 
peer tutors can give social and emotional 
support, especially to a student who shows 
early signs of stress. 

Use graduate assistants who already know 
your program’s course material and are 
willing to share their own strategies for 
synthesizing and analyzing the literature, 
meeting deadlines, creating a woric plan for 
assignments, and dealing with multiple 
demands on time. Peer tutors can also 
coach reluctant students on the social 
aspects of higher education life. Acquiring 
academic and social survival skills can 
help overwhelmed students adjust and 
begin to thrive. 



Strategy 4: Offer study skills training that 
will support the requirements of your 
preparation program. 

Study skills training is one of the “peiks” 
that students fixrm underrepresented groups 
may not have received, either in their pre- 
vious schooling or at home. Programs 
often need to teach these s kills in order to 
help and ultimately retain students who 
are straggling with academic work. 

In study sk i ll s groups, students in need of 
academic support can work with peers 
who have a wide array of abilities and 
problem-solving strategies. In one model. 



these groups are organized by course, so 
group members all do the same assign- 
ments at the same time. Another model 
infuses study skills training into the actual 
course content, an effective way of encour- 
aging more independent learning. 

If your program is built around cohort 
groups, these offer you a natural way to 
group students for study sessions. Cohort 
members can give honest and accurate 
feedback to each other about individual 
learning styles, effective listening, and dif- 
ferent ways to look at issues. With better 
study skills, your students should leam to 
listen more effectively to points raised in 
class, understand course material better, 
and retain more of what’s presented. 



Strategy 5: Provide small group discussion 
times so students can share frustrations 
and successes, especially during their 
practicum and field-related experiences. 

Offering regular opportunities for students 
to talk to each other and program profes- 
sionals about their teacher training experi- 
ences can make the difference between 
keeping individuals in the program or hav- 
ing them leave out of frastration and a 
sense of isolation. 

Especially once students begin extensive 
field-based learning experiences, they need 
support fiom your program in the form of 
“venting” and “processing” sessions. They 
can share their experiences, give each oth- 
er support and advice, and hear helpful 
strategies for handling the stresses of work 
in the field. A scheduled weekly or bi- 
weekly seminar can help your students 
handle difficulties in the pieK-12 setting and 
become more confident and skffiful inter- 
acting with professors, supmisors, practic- 
ing teachers, students, and parents. 

At New Jersey City University, students in 
the Department of Special Education hold 
monthly enrichment meetings. “Students 
share concerns and ideas about course- 
work, schedules, field experiences, and 
topics of interest in special education, and 
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receive administrative information with information and guidance to grant seekers 

question-answer periods” (Hurwitz, 2000, (http://w\vw.fdncenter.oig). 

p.3). 



Strategy 6: Secure funding for student 
expenses, such as books, transportation, 
and babysitting, that are not normally 
covered through traditional financial aid. 

Students who enter higher education fiom 
diverse backgrounds may not have the 
resources to buy books, binders, or even 
papa: Their living expenses may go up after 
enrollment because they spend more time 
away fixrm home and commute longer 
distances. Babysitting expenses, gasoline 
purchases, meds away fom home, and 
mote can tax already tight budgets. 

The assistance you give can be in the form 
of reimbursement for expenses or small 
grants, or it can be in the form of needed 
services provided at reduced or no cost. 

There are several sources you can explore 
to find these needed funds. One is private 
community-based businesses that feel a 
tie to your IHE and a commitment to local 
schools. Talk to potential business donors 
about the students’ needs and the impor- 
tance of supporting a pipeline of high qual- 
ity and diverse specid education teachers 
for the community. 

Another source of funding is large corpo- 
raticffis or foundations that may want to ear- 
mark contributions for these “niche” 
expenses rather than for tuition assistance 
or IHE fees. Make an appointment with 
representatives of larger corporations or 
foundations in your region to informally 
present information about the popdation of 
students you’re preparing and the great 
need for tiiese teachers in the community. 

You can dso submit a formd proposd for 
a private foundation grant to cover non-aca- 
demic student expenses. A vduable source 
of help with such grant writing is the 
Foundation Center, a nationd savice orgarv 
ization created by foundations to offer 



Strategy 7: Explore innovative approach- 
es to teacher preparation, including dis- 
tance education, small group seminars, 
and field-based problem-solving. 



Recent research on high quality teacher 
education indicates that innovative 
approaches to training are helping to prepare 
and retain more highly qudified teachers of 
color than aie traditiond programs. A wide 
array of IHE/school district partnerships, 
that include dtemative route to certification 
(ARC), are attracting new recruits fiom 
underrepresented groups. According to the 
Nationd Association of State Boards of 
Education, ARC graduates are generally 
more racially diverse, more likely to teach 
in urban areas that serve students fiom 
diverse cdtuies, and more likely to teach the 
subjects that are most needed (Roach & 
Cohen, 2002). 



“New Jersey City University 
emphasizes faculty avail- 
ability and helpfulness as 
an important retention tool. 
The faculty values all stu- 
dents and sees each one 
as bringing unique strengths 
to the program; cultural dif- 
ferences are valued. All stu- 
dents have equal opportuni- 
ties, and this means going 
the ‘extra mile’ for everyone.” 

Hurwitz, 2000, p. 3 



These partnerships and ARCs offer creative 
and flexible content delivery, course 
sequencing, field-based training, supports, 
and scheddes. For example, the University 
of Texas-Pan American offers its College of 
Education students a night track, created for 
mature students who work full time. 
Alabama State University plans to offer dis- 
tance learning, off campus course woik, and 
mentorship-supported internships. 
California State University-Chico is train- 
ing low-incidence specidists in full-day 
classes using regiond trdning sites, inter- 
active online instraction, and intensive 
summer sessions. 



“The Pathways to Teaching 
Careers Program in the 
South holds regular meet- 
ings throughout the year for 
new cohorts and for current 
students. The scholars and 
theirfamilies attend picnics, 
cookouts, and other gather- 
ings to learn more about 
Pathways and howto com- 
municate with each other 
and cope with the stresses 
of returning to college.” 



When developing innovative approaches, 
consider features that appear particularly 
effective fa preparing teachers from under- 
represented groups. These include distance 
education, small group seminars, and course 
work that’s directly related to field-based 
experiences. These approaches encourage 
group problem solving and, later in the 
field, teacher initiated decision-making in 
the classroom. 



Jackson & Bolden, 2000, 



p.62 
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I Jose Luis Alvarado; Proving the ^ue of Federal landing 
for Professional Preparation 



“At the Pathways Program, 
a contingency fund was 
available to cover student 
emergencies; money was 
given to students so “their 
educational progress would 
not be hampered for want of 
funds to meet a financial 
crisis. The funds were used 
for a host of exacting mat- 
ters, including payments for 
rent, car notes, taxis, utility 
bills, and insurance. While 
usually small, the amount of 
money given to scholars to 
cover emergencies was 
considered extremely 
important and helped them 
cope with situations that 
could have hampered their 
ability to continue their edu- 
cation at that point in their 
lives.” 

Jackson & Bolden, 2000, p. 64 



‘The University of Texas- 
Pan American’s College of 
Education recently part- 
nered with the county Head 
Start program to provide 
child care services on cam- 
pus. The facility provides 
inexpensive child care, 
which has proven invalu- 
able for a substantial group 
of students who otherwise 
may have left the program 
or taken much longer to fin- 
ish their degree.” 

Alliance, 2000, p. 39 



i When he was 10 years old, Jose Luis 
I Alvarado’s family moved the few miles 
I across the border fiom Baja, Mexico to 
I Imperial County. A vast, rural desert 
i region, the county has a population that is 
I predominantly poor, immigrant, and 
1 migrant. 

I 

i Jose Luis learned to speak English in ele- 
I mentaiy school. In high school he was an 
I indiflFerent student and was advised by his 
I school counselor to follow his father’s 
j errployment path into the trades. However, 

I luck intervened and during his junior year 
I of high school, Jose Luis was selected to 
j participate in a summer Upward Bound 
I program at the University of Califomia-San 
I Diego. The weeks he spent on that lush 
! campus by the sea opened new vistas to 
i him and Jose Luis returned to Impeiiat 
I County determined to attend college. 

j Following high school graduation, he 
I enrolled in the county’s community coll^ 

I and then matriculated to the two-year 
I upper-division Impeiial County branch 
I campus of San Diego State University. 

I As a community college student, he partic- 
I ipated in the federally-funded FOPS 
} (Education Opportunity Programs and 
i Services) program as well as another fed- 
I erally funded program that taigeted stu- 
i dents fiom under-repesented backgrounds. 

I After obtaining a post-baccalaureate ele- 
; mentaiy education teacher credential at 
I that campus, he participated in SDSU’s first 
: federal grant program to prepare special 
j education teachers in Lnpeiiat County. 

I Subsequently, he obtained his M. A. degree 
I through another federal grant program 
1 offered by the SDSU Department of 
I Special Education, which selected him as 
the department’s outstanding M.A. degree 
graduate for that year. 



He moved from a classroom teaching j 
position into a County OflSce of Education 
position where, among his other duties, he 
served as the County’s liaison to SDSU’s 
federally-supported special education 
teacher preparation programs in that region. 
He also co-taught courses in the program. 
When he decided to pursue a doctoral 
program in special education, department 
fk:ulty sponsored him for the very compet- 
itive California State University Fbrgiv^le 
Loan, which he obtained. This program 
provides loans of $ 10,000 a year for three 
years of doctoral preparation, all of which 
is ‘Toigiven” if the candidate returns to a 
California state university as a faculty 
member for five years. i 

I 

Jose Luis attended the University of j 
Vuginia Ri.D. program with fiscal support 
fiom another federal grant program, the j 
Center on Minority Research in Special 
Education (COMRISE). While there, he | 
conducted an evaluation of the rural teacher | 
preparation grant program fiom which he 
had graduated. During his first summer 
there, he returned to SDSU to teach sum- 
mer courses for the federal personnel 
preparation program. After two years in his 
doctoral program, he accepted an Assistant 
Professor position at SDSU, with half of his 
teaching load being financially supported 
by his COMRISE grant award. This 
allowed him to finish his dissertation and 
Ph.D. degree during his first year at SDSU. 
He now coordinates the Imperial County ! 
federal grant program that prepares spedd 
education teachers for this diverse region. 
He also is working on a minority faculty 
research grant that is federally funded fiom 
a program designed to develop and facil- 
. itate minority faculty researchers. 



ERIC 
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Lessons Learned 



The strategies presented in this guide are 
being used to good effect by partnerships 
around the country. They represent les- 
sons learned so far about the successful 
recruitment and retention of persons from 
underrepresented groups in special edu- 
cation preparation programs. The strategies 
can help produce stories like the one pre- 
sented here, from a former student at San 
Diego State University. 

Partnership strategies have other benefits 
beyond recruitment and retention. The 
OSEP-funded California on-the-job teacher 
preparation program at Cafifomia State 
University at Chico called “Finding and 
Keeping the Besf ’ found that its program 
is not only viewed as an immediate 
response to the shortage of special educa- 
tion teachers, but also as a systemic means 
to reduce the professional isolation of spe- 
cial educators and to improve the special 
education teaching profession in a rural 
region. With creative and collaborative 
energy, your partnoTships can use the strate- 
gies here to attract new people to the pro- 
fession in ways that benefit students, 
schools, teacher candidates, and the wider 
community. 



“Utah State University’s spe- 
cial education personnel 
preparation program pro- 
vides distance education 
course work to nontradition- 
al students, opening access 
to teacher licensure for per- 
sons who live in rural and 
remote areas of the state. 
The average age for the 
majority of the students 
enrolled in the program is 
35. Many work at least part- 
time as paraeducators in 
local schools. Others work 
as full-time sf^dal education 
teachers with emergency 
licensure. 

Courses are delivered via a 
live, interactive, Internet- 
based, audio-video telecon- 
ferendng system to seven 
remote rural and urban loca- 
tions throughout Utah. 
Additional web-based sup- 
ports include course syllabi, 
supplemental readings, 
study guides, handouts, ^ 
assignments. 
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Many parents of studente 
with disabilities have suc- 
cessfully completed the pro- 
gram and now teach in Utah 
schools. This nontradition- 
al, parent-friendly, communi- 
ty-based program was the 
key to their success. 
Distance university training 
that dc«s not require them to 
move or disrupt work and 
family situations and part- 
ners with local school dis- 
tricts that provide support 
and supervision is essen- 
tial to meeting their person- 
al and professional needs.” 

Dr. Rhonda Menlove 

Utah State University 
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